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THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, the principal city and port 
of Maryland, is finely situated fourteen 
miles from the head of Chesapeake Bay, on 
the river Patapsco, which affords it a com- 
modious harbor, well protected by high 


land. It is 40 miles from Washington, 
97 from Philadelphia, and 185 from New 
York. In 1840, the population was 
184,000. The city is about two miles in 
extent from east to west, and one anda 
half from north to south, and most of the 
streets are straight and are at right angles. 
The principal avenue is Baltimore street, 
which is two miles long, the west part be- 
ing the favorite residence of the wealthier 
citizens. ‘The principal public edifices are 
the City Hall, the Court House, the State 
Penitentiary, the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the Catholic Cathedral, and the Washing- 
ton Battle and Armistead Monuments. 


Moral Eales. 


THE CHEERLESS HOME. 


How very altered were things now in 
the house of John Atkins, when compared 
with those which existed a few years pre- 
viously! Six years before, he had brought 
thither a young bride, whom he vowed to 
love, honor and protect. The future was 
full of bright prospects to both. He had 
a farm of fifty acres, the income from which 
was more than sufficient to supply his 
wants. This had descended to him from 
his father, who had worked hard and faith- 
fully, all his life, to leave to John, his on- 
ly son, this piece of land, free from all 
incumbrance. With this beginning it was 
supposed, that, by frugality and attention, 
his riches would increase, as time rolled 
On, and that he would be, not only well 
off but very opulent when advanced in 
years. Such, six years before, were the 
conjectures formed of John Atkins’ pros- 
pects. His was prudent and industrious, 
and his home the pattern of neatness. 
He wanted for no comforts, for to please 
him was his wife’s ambition. He too 
loved her, and both were happy. Then, 
there were no indications of the sad and 
deplorable change which was to befall that 
household. 

But after the laspe of two years, within 
a mile of John’s home, came a new settler. 
This was Stephen Jenks, whose design in 
locating himself there, was soon apparent. 
Over the door of the house which he oc- 
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| cupied, appeared painted in large letters, 


* Jenks’ Tavern,” and the windows of the 
parlor displayed decanters well filled with 
liquors of different kinds to those passing 
without. This was a new feature to the 
place, and many saw in it a bad omen. 
Still Jenks could not be driven off. He 
had bought the house, received a license 
to retail liquors, which had been his em- 
ployment elsewhere, and had gone thither 
for that purpose. He was a very “ socia- 
ble fellow,” especially since he found that 
the more sociability he exhibited, the bet- 
ter his business prospered. In his bar- 
room, to which purpose the parlor was 
converted, were to be found papers of the 
latest dates, which were a great object of 
attraction for the visits of his neighbors, 
many of whom ina few months, congrega- 
ted there, after work was over, to spend 
their evenings. Among them unfortunate- 
ly was John Atkins. At first he left his 
home rather unwillingly, or fancied he 
did, but he felt as if he would like to 
mingle with his friends at Jenks’ for an 
hour or so, and talk over with them the 
current news of the day. He was partic- 
ular however to hasten back, being seldom 
absent more than two hours. As he re- 
turned one evening, however, his wife’s 
fears were aroused by his altered conduct. 
He did not possess his wonted cheerful- 
ness, but was gruff and ill-humored. His 
breath was tainted, and she perceived it. 
The shock was indeed severe which she 
experienced at that moment. Before her 
was her husband, and she imagined that he 
might become a drunkard. She pictured 
him as such, and her soul revolted at the 
sight. Him whom she loved, a drunkard, 
“nay, it could not be,” were then the 
thoughts which come at last to her relief, 
“TI know I will never see him again in this 
condition.” 

It would indeed have been happy, if her 
thoughts, which were given birth to only 
by her hopes, had been destined to be re- 
alized. But it was otherwise. The next 
day, Mr. Atkins was himself shocked that 
he had overstepped the proscribed bounds, 
and had appeared at his home, in the state 
described by his wife. She pleaded with 
him hard that he would avoid Jenks’ in 
future. He promised that he would never 
be again intoxicated. His promise was no 
doubt sincerely made, but was left unper- 
formed. His visits to Jenks’ continued, 
and for a time, without any perceptible 
results. But it was only for a time. Once 
more he presented himself at his home in 
his former sad condition, changed if at all 
considerably for the worse. Recovered 





from this, the impression which it left 
upon his mind, was sensibly diminished 
when compared with that of the previous 
occasion. Thus days passed on, and mat- 
ters wore no encouraging aspect. The 
efforts which his wife used to regain him 
to himself, seemed to be allin vain. His 
appetite became aroused, and even he could 
not, or conceived he could not, control it. 
It was no longer a strange, but a common 
thing, to see him reel through the door-way 
of his house. His fate apparently was 
sealed” His farm became neglected, and 
his crops but half gathered. Not only 
at night, but in the day, when he was 
most needed on the farm, John Atkins 
could be found seated in Jenks’ bar-room. 
Jenks always welcomed him, for he con- 
considered him a “‘ good customer,” as in- 
indeed he was, for, the first glass emptied, 
John was always ready to insist upon the 
whole company partaking with him, at the 
second, at his expense. Liquor exercised 
a great influence on his generosity. He 
felt rich when under its influence, and was 
by no means saving of his means. It 
would be difficult to imagine the forebod- 
ings which preyed upon his wife during this 
period. She saw no prospect before her, 
which presented any happy features. All 
was dark and gloomy. ‘The farm neglect- 
ed, no longer furnished a sufficient income, 
and John Atkins, to procure money, had 
to have itmortgaged. Jenks came forward 
to loan the money, well knowing that he 
would receive a large part of it back, and, 
in the end, the farm also. 

His anticipations will most probably be 
realized. The home of John Atkins now, 
is no more cheerful and happy. Himself 
is a drunkard and his wife is borne down 
by it, with sorrow of the most afflicting na- 
ture. That home so full of kindness and 
love once, where dwelt affection and con- 
tentment, where the future was so promis- 
ing, is, through its head, utterly changed. 
There are kindness, love and affection still, 
but they are not mutual. These are exer- 
cised by the wife, but the husband no lon- 
ger possesses these qualities; his feelings 
are impaired and his associates at Jenks’ 
receive all his attention. Soon his farm 
must pass entirely from his hands—his 
home must be elsewhere, and then what is 
to become of him and his wife? Willhe 
descend to a drunkard’s grave, or will he 
reform and become again a man? Who 
can tell the future? perhaps redemption 
may come here—that companion may yet 
have her heart cheered by his reformation, 
and some years of happiness may yet be 
passed. But, at present, the hope of this 
cannot be confidently entertained. Mr. 
Atkins seems walking daily ‘* down hill,” 
more and more, and his escape from reach- 
ing the lowest depth of degradation, if pre- 
vented, will be almost providential. How 
little he supposed, when he paid his first 
visit to Jenks,’ that it would have such a 
termination as that now in prospect. Then 
he was in full tide of prosperity—now he 
is very near penniless. But if he had lost 
his iteans by misfortune, the reputation 
and the happiness of his family would 
have sustained no shock. Now all are 
gone, and with them a consuming fire is 
burning within his own breast, which he 
finds it beyond his power to extinguish. 
Jenks still holds out to him his former 
welcome. While a penny lasts, he will 
be ready to quench his thirst from the 
bottles which stand upon his counter. 
After that, John Atkins will find Jenks 
an altered man, for when his custom ceases 
to be profitable, his presence will cease to 





where end his unfortunate career. When 
he sees himself thus deserted by those 
whom he considers now his friends, may 
we not hope that he will perceive his sad 
situation, and resolve at once to amend his 
life! that he will do this in the right 
spirit, relying for strength to carry out his 
intentions on that Heavenly Parent, who 
is ever nigh, when called upon in sinceri- 
ty, to succor those in need, and to sustain 
them while passing through the fierce con- 
flicts which rage within the soul, when 
casting off the sin and misery, by which it 
is enfettered, when these have dwelt there- 
in for many years, and will not yield pos- 
session without a severe struggle. 

But let all who read this, and who would 
be prosperous and happy, beware that they .- 
follow not, in after life, in Mr. Atkins, 
footsteps. Let his example, thus far, warn 
them, that the road which he is treading 
is full of sorrow, poverty and disgrace, 
and that though he recover from it, years 
of repentance cannot make amends for the 
anguish which his fond wife has endured, 
during this ordeal which he has brought 
upon her. w. 

New York, March 22, 1850. 








Biography. 
REV- JOHN BAILEY. 

We find in Rev. Mr. Emerson’s History of 
the First Churchin Boston published in 1812, 
the following interesting account of Rev. Joun 
Bartey, who was for some time Associate 
Pastor of that Church. The very striking 
fact related in the first paragraph, we derive 
from another source. 











“The Rev. John Bailey, an eminent divine 
of the 17th century, was so honored of God, 
as to be made the instrument of the conver- 
sion of his own father, while he was yet a child. 
His mother was a remarkably pious woman, 
but his father a very wicked character. The 
good instructions and frequent prayers of the . 
former, were so blessed to the soul of little . 
John, that he was converted to God while very. 
young; and having a very remarkable gift i. 
prayer, his mother wished him to pray in gh. 
family. His father overhearing him eng aged’ 
in this exercise, was so struck with remerse 
and shame at finding his child, then nut above 
eleven or twelve years of age, performing-that 
duty in his house, which he had neclected 
himself, that it brought on a deep conviction. 
of his wretched state, and proved, under God 
the means of his conversion.” . 


For a little more than a yean, the con- 
gregation was under the united care of 
Messrs. Allen, Bailey and Wadsworth. 
But this union was interrupted near the 
close of the following year, by the death 
of Mr. Bailey, who upwards of four years, 
had been an assistant to. Mr. Allen, and 
who had endeared himself to all his hear- 
ers and acquaintances by, amost fervent pie- 
ty and untired beneficence. He was born 
Feb. 24, 1644, near Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire, England, of a mother who early ded- 
icated him to the service of God, and care- 
fully instructed him ina knowledge of the 
Scriptures. He was initiated in grammar, 
under an eminent schoolmaster, by the 
name of Sager, and afterwards taught the 
higher branches of scienee and literature 
by Dr. Harrison, whose life is drawn in 
the Nonconformist’s Memorial. At the 
age of twenty-two, he began his ministry 
in Chester, where he stayed a short time 
only, on account of his Congregational 
principles, and whence he was removed by 
government to Lancashire jail. 

Released from prison, he travelled into 
Ireland, and took the charge of a congre- 
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fourteen years, with indefatigable industry | 
and brilliant success. So distinguished 

was he by his talents and fidelity in office, | 
as to attract the notice of people of the | 
first rank, and to obtain the offer of a} 
deanery and the promise of a bishoprick, | 
on condition of conformity. But neither 
flattering prospects of fame and opulence 
on the one hand, nor the most cruel in- 
dignities on the other, were sufficient to | 
divert his purpose of fulfilling the ministry | 
which he had received, in the manner cor- 
responding with his notions of evangelical 
simplicity. Free from factious design, he | 
maintained a straight and fearless course. | 
Though the tenor of his life was blame- 

less, beneficent and amiable, so that he 

could go nowhere without finding friends, 
yet he suffered another most grievous im- 
prisonment for his opinions; whilst pa- 
pists, in the same period and region, ex- 

perienced the blessings of toleration and 
peace. Said he to his judges, ‘If I had 
been drinking, gaming and carousing with 
company at a tavern, I presume, my lords, 
I should not thus have been treated as an 
offender. Must praying to God, and 
preaching Christ with a company of Chris- 
tians, who are peaceable, inoffensive and 
serviceable to his majesty and the gov- 
ernment, as any of his subjects; must this 
be considered as a greater crime?” The 
recorder answered, “* We will have you to 
know it is a greater crime.” 

To this virtuous and suffering non-con- 

formist, New England at length afforded a 
covert from the howling and destructive 
tempest. Arriving in this country, in 
1683, he was freely indulged by providence, 
in what he deemed the best of earthly em- 
ployments, the preaching of the Gospel. 
His discourses were plain, popular, fer- 
vent; calculated rather to compel his 
hearers into the way of salvation, than to 
exercise their understandings with his 
learning and logic, or their imaginations 
with rhetorical flowers. After the exam- 
ple of the pious Shepard, he resolved that 
the studying of every sermon should cost 
him tears; that before he preached it to 
others, he would profit by it himself; and 
that, in carrying it into the pulpit, he 
would consider himselfas if going to give 
an account of his stewardship. His life 
was such as showed itself influenced by 
these resolutions. He was rigidly watch- 
ful of his heart, conversation and actions ; 
and so tender was his conscience, that 
sometimes the most innocent indulgences 
occasioned him regret and disquietude. 
“Three things,” he would say, ‘I desire 
to get; patience under the calamities of 
life, impatience under its moral infirmities, 
and earnest longings for the life to come.” 
The Scriptures were dear to him, not only 
as a professional study, but asa treasury 
of intellectual wealth to the scholar, and 
.of consolation to the pious individual. In 
,one of his letters to a friend he writes, 
-“ How terrible are the threatnings, how 
-yrecious are the promises, how serious are 
«the precepts, how deep are the prophe- 
cies of this holy book!’ It was evident 
\fromhis manner of conducting social pray- 
.er, that his heart was in it, and that it 
.was intended to operate as a rule of life. 
iHis addresses to heaven frequently con- 
-tained the following petition, “May we 
not be of -the number of them who live 
without love, speak without feeling, and 
act without dife.” With great calmness 
and high hopes, at the age of fifty-four, 
he terminated his diligent and exemplary 
course, on Sunday, Dec. 12, 1697, and 
was interred the Thursday following. 

He published -* Man’s chief end to glo- 
rify God,” a sermon preached at Water- 
town, 1689, and an address to the people 
at Limerick in 1684. 

Dr. Cotton Mather preached his funeral 
sermon, which has supplied the principal 
materials to the several notices of his life. 
He was buried in the cemetery in Common 
Street, Boston, where many of his de- 
scendants have mingled their dust with his. 
The names of Willis and Belknap mark a 
number of his posterity in the female line ; 
and there are now living two of his grand- 
children, three great grand-children, and 
several of the fifth generation. 


| 
| 
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[A Portrait of Rev. Joun Battey wes in 
jn the house of the Editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for several years—it descended to him 


from his ancestors. Rev. Dr. Jenks observ- 
ing it there, requested that it might be given 





to the Massachusetis Historical Society. His 


request was complied with, and it may at any 
time be seen in the Cabinet of that Institution, 
over the Savings’ Bank in Tremont street, 
Boston.] 


ANECDOTE OF VICTORIA. 


It is related that during the first few 
days of the reign of Queen Virtoria, then 
a girl between nineteen and twenty years 
of age, some sentences of a Court Martial 
were presented for her signatum One 
was death for desertion—a soldier was 
condemned to be shot, and his death-war- 
rant was presented to the Queen for her 
signature. She read it, paused, looked up 
to the officer, who laid it before her and 
said : 

“Have you nothing to say in behalf of 
this man?” 

“Nothing; he has deserted three times,” 
said the officer. 

‘“* Think again, my lord,” was her reply. 

“And,” said the gallant veteran as he 
related the circumstances to his friends, 
(for it was none other than the Duke of 
Wellington,) ‘* seeing her Majesty so earn- 
est about it, I said, he is certainly a bad 
soldier, but there was somebody who spoke 
as to his good character, and he may be a 
good man, for aught I know to the contra- 
ry.” 





“O, thank you a thousand times ex- 
claimed the youthful Queen, an@ hastily 
writing Pardoned in large letters on the 
fatal page, she sent it across the table with 
a hand trembling with eagerness and beau- 
tiful emotion. 

Now what a world of instruction, good- 
ness, and true philosophy is contained in 
these two words, think again! Could we 
adopt their spirit as the rule of our own 
lives, one and all, what a happy change 
would come over society! In all our busi- 
ness concerns, in our social. and moral re- 
lations, our political and religious duties, 
what important results might follow, if, on 
many, very many occasions, we would 
think again, before we decided upon 
action !— Young People’s Mirror. 


Morality. 
THE POLITE GIRL. 


There was nothing; no, not a dash of 
the high-life below stairs vulgarity in 
her courtesies to the gardener, or the sta- 
ble boy. The chimney sweep was just as 
sure of a gentle and gracious reception. 
In short, little Ellen could not, though 
she had tried, have laid aside the bland 
and most urbane qualities of her manner. 
As little was she capable of divesting them 
of their real grace, or of having them mis- 
taken for affected airs and mock civilities. 
She was polite, merely because she could 
not help it.’ True, her politeness was ex- 
cessively ludicrous sometimes, and now 
and then rather embarrassing, when it im- 
plicated others, by taking upon itself to 
speak for them. Thus I overheard her one 
morning prefacing a message I ha given 
for the boot-cleaner, with ‘my compli- 
ments’ (she was polite enough to call me 
her master which I was not,) her master’s 
compliments, and he thought the boots 
had not been so well polished of late! 
She never received even a command from 
any one without a ‘thankee,’ and she al- 
ways took a letter from the postman with 
a nice little courtesy, and a smile of ac- 
knowledgment that implied asense of ob- 
ligation for his kindness in bringing it. 
‘My master’s much obliged,’ she would 
sometimes say, as she handed two-pence. 
I’m not sure that she did not, one wet 
day, crown her politeness by offering to 
come and ask me to lend the postman my 
umbrella; she was certain he would get 
wet; and carrying other people's letters 
too! 

One occasion I particularly recollect, and 
it affords a good illustration of Ellen’s 
sensitiveness on the score of giving trou- 
ble. A man had brought me some books, 
for which, on delivery, she impressively 
thanked him; when, as he was turning 
away, it occurred to him that he had a 
letter to deliver with the packet, and he 
began to search industriously in his bag. 
Observing the anxiety with which he pried 
into the corners of it, she said to him, in 
her excess of good nature, ‘ Oh, sir, pray 
don’t trouble yourself.’ 

*Trouble myself!’ returned the honest 
man, elevating his eyebrows rather con- 




















temptuously, ‘why, if I have a letter to 
deliver as well as the books, I must deliv- 
er it, must n't I1?”’ and he proceeded with 
his search for a minute or two, when El- 
len’s good natured concern for him broke 
out again, ‘I’m sorry to keep you waiting.’ 

‘Waiting! muttered the messenger, 
‘ why, it ain’t you that keeps me waiting. 
But no, there’s no letter here; certainly 
not; well, I thought I had one.’ 

‘Oh sir,’ cried Ellen, bent on tranqui- 
lizing his mind, and settling the matter 
with the truest politeness and delicacy of 
feeling; ‘oh, sir, never mind; I dare say, 
it doesn’t signify ; another time, perhaps! 

Ellen’s stay in my landlady’s service 
was not of long duration; for my landla- 
dy herself was taken suddenly ill—was 
dying. A friend of the invalid sent twice 
a day to inquire how she had slept and how 
she had sat up. Ellen regularly brought 
down the answer, ‘My missis’s compli- 
ments, and she has had a very indif- 
ferent night ;’ or ‘ My missis’s compliments 
and she feels very weak to-day.’ This 
went on for six weeks, and Ellen seemed 
to grow more and more sensible of the 
kindness and attention every time the 
messenger came. The compliments were 
sent back as usual, but the intelligence be- 
came sadder and sadder. At length, one 
day, when the friendly inquiry after the 
health of her mistress came as before, poor 
Ellen crept to the door, with swollen eyes 
streaming with tears, and sobbed out the 
melancholy answer, ‘My missis’s compli- 
ments, and. she died this morning at 8 
o’clock.’ Here is the ‘ ruling passion ’ dis- 
playing its strength, not exactly in death, 
but in its close neighborhood.—Laman 
Blanchard. 


Sabbath School. 
A WARNING TO THE UNWARY. 


Some years since, the writer was called, 
as a Christian minister, to visit a poor dy- 
ing girl, in the immediate vicinity of his 
own residence. As he entered the wretch- 
ed apartment, in which she lay on a pal- 
let of straw, she burst into an agony of 
tears, which completely choked utterance, 
and which issued in a deep swoon, from 
which she did not recover for some minutes. 
As soon as consciousness was restored, 
the writer gently intimated to the dying 
creature that there must be some cause of 
agitation which it would be well for her 
to disclose. 

Laying her hand upon a little volume 
which was on her pillow, ‘ There, sir,” 
said she, “isa reward book which I re- 
ceived from your hand, at the anniversary 
of your Sunday school, five years ago; but 
O sir, what would I give to recover the 
innocence and peace I then enjoyed!’ 
Prostrate in body and mind, she was on 
the brink of an eternal world, full of an- 
guish and despair. ‘ Oh,” said she, “I 
left the school ina fit of pride, because 
my teacher very properly complained of 
my dress as unsuitable to my station, and 
here I am in this miserable abode, the 
victim of my own folly and crime, without 
one friend to care for me, whether I live 
or die. Qh, sir, is there any hope for one 
so guilty as I am?” 

The writer did not fail, with due dis- 
crimination, to lay cpen to the view of this 
unhappy wanderer, the fountain of Divine 
mercy, and to point her to the exhaustless 
compassion of Him, who “‘is able to save 
them to the uttermost who come unto God 
by him.” After three days and nights of 
extreme bodily suffering, borne with ex- 
emplary submission, she died, expressing 
a humble but earnest reliance on the mer- 
its of Him who alone is able to save. 
Never was confession of sin more unreserv- 
ed, nor the sense of unworthiness more op- 
pressive. She looked through her tears to 
the cross, and was, we may hope, received 
by Him who casts off none who come un- 
to Him. 

But there was one request which she made 
of the writer, which he can never forget. 
In describing and condemning the feel- 
ings of pride which led her to leave her 
Sunday school, she said, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘ Oh, sir, if you should ever hear of 
any other thoughtless creature like my- 
self, in your Sunday School, tempted to 
leave it for some imagined offence, pray 
do ask some kind lady to visit the unhap- 
py offender, and persuade her to return to 

















the forsaken path of duty. I do think, i 
this had been done in my case, before m 
virtuous principles were destroyed, I should 
have gone back to school, and then, sir, 





you would never perhaps have neard the saj 
details with which I have made you ae. 
quainted.” 

A narrative such as this, illustrates, in 
very striking terms, the snares which are 
spread in the path of multitudes of oy; 
Sunday scholars on their quitting schoo}, 
In too many instances, they are conscious 
of few other restraints upon sinful habits 
except those of the Sunday-school; ang 
when they are removed, the current of 
temptation sets in upon them, and the 
are borne along with a resistless and de. 
structive force. 

Now, to ward off such results, and to 
preserve and to perpetuate the benefits ac. 
cruing from institutions which are the glo- 
ry of the age in which we live, it be. 
comes an imperative duty, on the part of 
the churches, to provide the best means 
they possibly can, to surround and protect 
those who have been in our schools, at the 
moment when they are most exposed. 

It would: be too sanguine to imagine 
that any plan, however well adjusted, would 
effectually meet every case; but, in the 
absence of all regular system, the present 
exposure to evil must be overwhelmingly 
great.—London S. S. Mag. 











Nursery. 








LITTLE ALEC. 


Has any of our little readers a bad tem- 
per? Ido not mean a wild, passionate 
temper, which would lead one to stamp on 
the floor, and kick the stools about, and 
strike our companions; though that is in- 
deed a bad temper. I mean a stubborn, 
celf-willed, dogged temper, which cannot 
bear to yield to the will of another, or to 
own a fault. I once knew a little boy 
who had just such a temper. His name 
was Alec. He was not what would gen- 
erally be called a bad boy. He was clever 
and attentive at his lessons, reguler in his 
attendance at school, obliging and merry 
among his school-fellows, and seldom need- 
ed currection. If, however, at any time 
he was contradicted or reproved, he be- 
came just like a little mule. He would 
not yieldan inch; he would sit still when 
he should stand, and stand when he should 
sit still, and do everything provoking. 

One day, in school, he had got wrong 
somehow, and was the pest of his teacher 
all the forenoon. When the hour came to 
go home to dinner, the other little boys 
came one by one and made their bow, and 
asked politely for their caps, which were 
too high up for them to reach. When 
Alec’s turn came, he would not ask for his 
cap; and as his teacher told him he could 
not have it till he did so, he went and sat 
down again, hanging his head, and pout- 
ing his lip. His teacher then thought it 
her duty to punish him, and did so twice, 
at intervals, but to no effect; the little 
stubborn boy still refused to yield, and 
chose rather to remain alone in the school- 
room, than to say, ‘“ Please give me my 
cap.” His teacher did not wish to punish 
him again: she had talked and talked to 
him in the way we generally talk to little 
folks when they are naughty, but all would 
not do. She was at a stand. Yield she 
dared not, for the little boy’s sake, and 
for conscience sake; and yield he would 
not. She lifted up her heart to Him who 
says, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
and he will direct thy steps.” 

It was suggested to her to try what 
love will do. She sat down on the low 
bench beside the litile boy, and said softly, 
“ Alec, who is here with us?” He did 
not answer. ‘God is here, my child; 
that God who made the sun shine into 
your cottage window this morning, am 
gave you such a nice breakfast, and made 
you hungry for it, and watched over you 


Yes Alec, that God, too, who sent his 
Son fron heaven to die for sinners, be 
cause he wished them to be forgiven, 40 
to get new hearts, and go to heaven to 

with him. And Alec, Jesus is here 00; 
that very Jesus who loved little children 
so much when he was on earth, and who 
suffered wicked men to scourge him, and 
crown him with thorns, and nail him 1 
the cross, that little boys like you might 
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be saved from that awful place where the 
‘worm dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed. My dear little boy, Jesus wants you 
to love him in return for all his love to 
ou; and he says He will give you his 
Holy Spirit to help you; and O! Alec, 
ou are now saying by this naughty tem- 

r, “I won't love Jesus; I won't obey 
him ; though he died for me, I don’t care ; 
though he says, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’ I won’t come.” Oh my 
child, Jesus is looking into your little 
heart just now ; and he loves you so much, 
he is looking to see if you have any wish 
tocome to him, and be his lamb. Will 
you still continue to do what you know he 
does not love; or shall we kneel down, 
and ask him to forgive you, and tell him 
you wish him to help you to put away 
your bad temper; that you do wish to 
jove him in return for his great love for 
ou?” 

“Yes,” said the little fellow, in a sub- 
dued tone, rising from his seat, and 
kneeling down. 

The teacher spoke for him in the lan- 
guage of deep contrition; the little boy 
wept aloud; and as soon as he rose from 
his knees, the hand was extended to ask 
forgiveness, the usual bow was made, and 
the “Please ma’am, give me my cap,” 
uttered distinctly. 

My dear little readers, go and do like- 
wise. The love of Jesus, his cross, his 
tenderness, his long suffering, looked at by 
faith, and sent home to the heart by his 
Holy Spirit, is the best of all cures for a 
bad temper.— Early Days. 











Religion. 





CONVERSION OF A JEW AT LEIP- 
SIC. 


A poor student of the University at 
leipsic, having occasion to undertake a 
journey to his distant friends, was in want 
of money for that purpose. He therefore 
was induced to go to a Jew, to pawn his 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. The 
latter contained the Greek and German 
text, in opposite columns. The Jew who 
was a learned man, little as he valued 
this book, was, however, prevailed upon 
togive the student half a rixdollar for it. 
During the absence of the student, he un- 
dertook to read it through, with a view to 
confirm his mind in enmity against Jesus, 
toridicule his person in the synagogue, 
and to be the better prepared to testify his 
veal for the Jewish faith. His wife and 
children were not permitted to see the 
book; he was determined to read it alone, 
as a sworn enemy of Jesus, and to discover 
the falsehood of the Christian religion in 
allits parts. As the student was absent 
for about seven weeks, the Jew had suffi- 
tient leisure to perform his task. As he 
proceeded to read, his surprise increased, 
and a sacred awe pervaded him. In read- 
ing some impressive passages, he could 
scarcely refrain from exclaiming, ‘‘ Q that 
Jesus were my Saviour!” Having com- 
pleted the reading,he was astonished at him- 
slf, and exceedingly perplexed that in 
spiteof his earnest desire to find fuel in 
the New Testament for the increase of his 
burning enmity against Jesus, he had dis- 
covered nothing deserving of hatred, but 
on the contrary much that was great, sub- 
lime and heavenly. At length he charged 
himself with silly simplicity and blind fel- 
ly, and resolved to open the book no more. 
In this resolution, he persisted some days. 
But the consolatory and heavenly instruc- 
tons he had read, and which had left an 
indelible impression upon his mind, and 
the glorious prospect of life eternal which 

ad opened before him, did not suffer him 
'o rest either day or night; and he resolv- 
ed to read the New Testament a second 
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time, fully determined to be more careful 
4 ascertaining that Jesus and His Apos- 
| "es had justly deserved the hatred of all 
Jews in all ages. 

Again, however, he was unable to dis- 
ver anything that was absurd, or which 
bore the stamp of falschood; but much 
wisdom, inexpressible comfort for an af- 
flicted mind, and a hope of immortality, 
Which seemed to rescue him from that 

adful anxiety with which the thoughts 
offuturity had often filled him. Still he 
could not divest himself of his prejudices, 
@ but read the New Testament, the third 
ume, with the following resolution: “ If 





t 
I discover nothing the third time, why Je-: 
sus and His Apostles, and their doctrine, 
should be hated by the Jews, I will become 
a Christian; but if my wish in first open- 
ing the book is now gratified, I will forever 
detest the Christian religion.” 

During the third reading of the history 
of Jesus, his doctrines and promises, he 
could not refrain from tears; his soul was 
affected in a manner which no pen can 
describe. Now he was quite overcome ; 
the love of the most Holy and the most 
Lovely filled his very soul. Being fully 
determined to become a Christian, he went 
without delay, and made his desire known 
to a Christian minister. The student re- 
turned from his journey and brought the 
borrowed money, with interest to redeem 
his two books. The Jew asked him if he 
would sell the Testament. The student 
was unwilling to part with it, but after 
some persuasion, yielded. ‘* What do 
you demand for it?’ asked theJew. “A 
rixdollar will satisfy me,” was the reply. 
The Jew opened a chest, and laid down 
one hundred louis-d’ors. ‘* Take that,” 
said he, “‘and gladly will I pay more if 
you desire it. And if at any time I can be 
of use to you, only apply to me, and I will 
be your friend to the utmost of my power.” 
The student was surprised, and supposed 
that the Jew made sportofhim. But the 
latter related to him what change of mind 
had been wrought in him by reading the 
New Testament, upbraided him with set- 
ting so little value on that precious book, 
and said, ‘Never will I part with this 
book ; and you will oblige me by accepting 
the money.” From that time he became 
a sincere Christian.—Jewish Advocate. 








Natural History. 


A BEAR STORY: 


A gentleman ofthis town, who has spent 
the winter months about Moosehead Lake, 
has lately enacted the hero in a bear hunt, 
that throws far into the shade the bear ex- 
ploit of ‘General Put,’ of olden time. The 
particulars, as follow, are from an eye 
witness. 

This gentleman whom we shall call Put, 
having recently killed a couple of Moose, 
started on Monday, the 25th of February, 
from camp on a bear hunt., He had in his 
eye an old ranger bear, which he had chas- 
ed earlyin the winter, and was accompa- 
nied by Smith, a chopper, anda friend 
from Boston. The party came upon the 
bear in his cave, about two miles from 
Ford’s camp. Beneath an immense rock 
he had a den which enabled him to retreat 
20 feet from the outside. ‘The passage to 
the farther end of the cave was crooked 
and narrow, so crooked that it was impos- 
sible to shoot him from the mouth of the 
den. 

As may be easily conceived, here was a 
dilemma. The bear was there—no doubt 








of that—and our hero had only two com- | 


panions to assist him in grappling the 


monster if he should happen to show his ° 


glistening teeth at the month of the den. 
How to pass him a dish of cold lead with- 
out a scratch and a tussle, was the ques- 
tion. ‘The party was for awhile brought 
to a stand. To some suggestions as to 
the prudence of backing out, Smith, the 
chopper, declared he would go over to the 
camp for some sulphur and smoke the fel- 
low out, rather than to give up. Many 
plans were proposed, but none seemed 
quite the thing. In the mean time, Put 
was considering the predicament in which 
they were placed, calmly end dispassion- 
ately, while seated on the butt of a decay- 
ing pine, with his hunting knife in his 
breast pocket and a double barrelled gun 
in his hand. He finally started up, and 
throwing off his meditative mood, and re- 
marked rather energetically, ‘* gentlemen 
I am bound to see the inside of that den.” 
Feeling for his knife which was still in his 
breast-pocket, where he could grasp it in 
an instant, and ordering his gun to be 


passed in close behind him, Put threw | 


himself flat upon the ground, and com- 
menced working himself along the passage 
which was just wide enough and high 
enough to admit his body. 
was, to go far enough to ascertain the ex- 


act position of old bruin by the glare of - 


his eye balls, and then if he was not forc- 
ed to use his knife in a “‘ hug ” encounter, 
in which ease he was to be pulled out by 


his companions who had a fastening on 
his heels for the purpose, to haul along 
his gun, and by taking deliberate aim at 
the eye balls, perforate the monster by a 
discharge of both barrels. He had work- 
ed his way about fifteen feet into this dark 
hole, where the light of the sun had never 
entered, with his companions as near to 
his heels as they could conveniently get, 
when he stopped and called for a match. 
A match was passed into the den, and 
upon fighting it, our hero Put discovered 
that he was within two feet of bruin, the 
‘animal lying down quietly, back to. Here 
was another dilemma, and one which most 
any considerate person would have been 
glad to back out of. Not so, however, 
with Put. He found that he could shoot 
the bear from a turn in the den about 
eight feet from the mouth—so quietly 
drawing himself back to this point, and 
taking his gun, he obtained a good aim 
and let drive, one barrel. The report was 
deafening and reverberated through the 
earth, and under the rocks, like distant 
thunder. Put knew his aim, his charge 
and its execution. The time consumed 
after the pull of the trigger in backing out 
to daylight, he did not stop to reckon. 
However that may be, he and his com- 
panions were outside and heard the cham- 
ee and cries of agony for two or 
three’ utes. After all was silent inside, 
preparation was made for another entrance. 
The party went in again as before, each 
one athis fellow’s heels. Put soon work- 
ed himself in to the monster, and took hold 
of one of his paws. He found it limber, 
and to all appearance the bear was dead. 
Put pulled on the bear’s paw—the rest 
pulled at each other’s heels, but they 
could not start him out. After getting 
out again, they took one of the leather 
belts usually worn about the body by lum- 
bermen men and hunters in the woods, and 
attached to it some rough twisted withes, 
winding one end round a stout pole at the 
entrance of the den. With the other end, 





‘the belt, Put again entered and made it 
fast to one of the legs of the bear. He 
then returned, and all hands swayed on 
the pole. The bear was finally drawn out, 
and after a fair examination of the critter 
by the victors, he was found to measure 
seven feet from his snout to his rump. 
[ Hallowell Gazette. 


Editorial. 


VOLUME TWENTY-FOUR. 
With the help and blessing of Divine Prov- 
idence, we have been enabled to complete the 
Twenty-Third Volume of the Yourn’s Com- 














| PANION. The Editor is grateful for the long 


: which have been sent him. 


continued patronage this paper has received, 
,and the many expressions of approbation 
It is the most 


; pleasant business he has ever engaged in, and 
- he hopes to continue it, as long as his Heav- 


His object © 


enly Father shall please to give him strength 
to be useful. 

The Twenty-Fourth Volume will commence 
next week, with an additional number of valu- 
able original communications, which we trust 
will be interesting and profitable to our 
readers. 

A number of our patrons have recently sent 
us new subscribers, with their advance pay- 
ments. This is the most substantial encourage- 
ment which our young friends can give us. 
The commencement of a New Volume is the 
best time to begin, as there is an Index at the 
end of each Volume. 


BINDING THE COMPANION. 


Subscribers to this paper often inquire at 
our office, to know what it will cost to bind 
their papers into Volumes, and who will do it. 
‘he following statement will show the prices, 
and where the binder is to be found. 


Single Vol. Leather back and corners, 50 cts. 





Two Volumes inone, “ * 75 cts. 
Single Vol. Paper covers, Cloth back, 35 cts. 
Two Volumes in one, * * 50 cts. 


Apply to Seth Goldsmith, No. 30 Cornhill, 
up stairs, next door to the Depository of the 
Am. Tract Society, Boston. 





(G> Correspondents will be attended to 
as fast as our space will admit. Some Juve- 
nile pieces must be omitted to make room for 
the productions of more mature minds. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY- 


In previons Volumes of the Companion, we 
have given accounts of the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England, of Washington and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of all the Kings of England— 
and in the present Volume we have given Bi- 
ographies of all the Queens of England—these 
were written expressly for the Companion, and 
were procured with much labor and expense; 
but we trust our young readers have derived 
increased knowledge and improvement from 
their perusal, as we have received several ex- 
pressions of interest in them. 


In our next Volu:ne, (the T'wenty-fourth) we 
shall present our readers with Biographies of 
the Queens of France. 


To be Kings and Queens, ‘to possess power 
and wealth, is the highest point which ambition 
and pride aspires to; but is the gratification of 
these passions attended with happiness? Have 
Kings and Queens lived happy lives? Noone 
who has read these Biographies will think so; 
but rather the reverse. Let us, therefore, learn 
with the Apostle Paul, in whatsoever state 
Providence places us, “therewith to be con- 
tent”—do good as we have opportunity, and 
prepare for a better world than this.. 





SHORT STORIES.—NO. VII. 


Dear children.—At our last, we spoke of the 
swiftness of our movements around the sun, on 
an immensely large car, and that we should 
have all our things, clothes and everything, in 
readiness to leave it, not knowing how soon we 
shall be calledaway. One of our little compa- 
ny, I learn has been called away since we met 
last ; and I am happy tosay that she was ready 
yes, she was ready. 

I will tell you a little of her life and death. 
Her name was Miranda. She knew the Lord 


‘from infancy. Her mother was a Christian 


woman, and of course never made a play-thing 
of this child when an infant; for all her love 
and cheerfulness with her babe, was of a heav- 
enly kind. She looked upon her child as be- 
ing given her of God, and so to be trained up 
for him ; and that God had appointed her moth- 
er to be the medium of his renewing power to 
her child. She knew that her infant babe, be- 
fore it could understand words, would receive 
impressions from the look of her eye, the tone 
of her voice, and the touch of her hand, fand 
from everything that her child should hear or 
see around. She theréfore was careful to have 
all the excitements around her babe to agree 
with that heavenly temper which she wished 
her child to possess. For she thought it would 
be offensive to God to pray to him to give her 
child a good temper, while she herself tempted 
her child, or allowed her to be tempted, to a 
bad one. The effect of this education was 
that as her child grew in years, she grew also 
in the divine nature. This child, like your 
sister Thoughtful, of whom I made mention 
before, was always in readiness for death. It 
would have rejoiced any of your hearts to have 
seen Miranda at the time that the celestial 
carriage came for her. O mother, said she, 
did you ever see such a beautiful sight; and 
in a moment thg curtain was drawn, and she 
had no more to do with earth. 

Miranda, who never wished to follow the 
customs and fashions of wicked children, who. 
never teazed her mother for such fine things 
as others wore, was now robed in beeutiful 
white, beyond what any one on earth would 
whiten, and her whole dress was in the best 
fashion to suit the grand company to which she 
was going. 

But I will recur briefly to my leading sub- 
ject, before I dismiss this meeting. 

The motion of our car. This swift-winged 
car of which I have been speaking, was put 
on its way on the day that God made it: he 
thus gave it a touch or motion, and it has 
gone on so exact ever since, going so swiftly 
as to go further every hour than to go twice 
around the world; yet it has gone, and still goes 
so exact, that astronomers can tell just where 
it will be in any day, or hour, or minute. And 
after all, this earth is buta speck ofhis works, 
all which declare the glory of his workman- 
ship. But that glorious city, of which I have 
spoken to -you, which is that heaven to which 
the happy Miranda has gone, since we met last, 
is far more glorious than this earth, or the 
stars, moon or sun. Now, if you please, we 
will all join in prayer, that we may shun that 
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cdful fire of hell, and be made fit for the 
Paradise of God. 
O God our Saviour, give us thy Holy Spirit, 
O give to these children thy Holy Spirit— 
turn off their eyes from vanity, and teach them 
to live as Miranda did, that they may have 
such a glorious departure as she had. 
Curmpren’s FRIEND. 

















THE CHILD COMING TO JESUS. 


Suffer me to come to Jesus, 
Mother dear, forbid me not. 

By his blood from hell he frees us ; 
Makes us fair, without a spot. 


SuffeP me, my earthly father, 
At his pierced feet to fall. 
Why forbid me? help me rather; 
Jesus is my all in all. 


Suffer me to run unto him; 
Gentle sisters, come with me; 
O that all I love but knew him, 
Then my home a heaven would be. 


Loving playmates, gay and smiling, 
Bid me not forsake the cross ; 
Hard to bear is your reviling, 
Yet for Jesus all is dross. 


Yes, though all the world have chid me, 
Father, mother, sister, friend ; 

Jesus never will forbid me ; 
Jesus loves me to the end! 


Gentle Shepherd, on thy shoulder 
Carry me a sinful lamb ; 

Give me faith, and make me bolder, 
Till with thee in heaven I am. 


[Robert M. M’Cheyne. 
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Birds and Flowers 38—How to make money 38 
Drunkard’s Child 43—Well directed Labor 46 
Youth in Prison 50—Sixth Commandment 59 
Truth and Falsehood 62—Heroic Daughter 87 
Story about Honesty 67—Self-training 87 
Dangerous Sport 71—How to get rich 106 
Ishall never be a Drunkard 74 

Boys, little Boys 78—Ribbon Room 111 

How the Wagon was broken 83 

Diligent in business 111—Young Men 119 
You will be Wanted 119 

Effect of Whiskey 122—Resist Temptation 127 
Sister’s Influence 130—A Blesssed Fever 143 
Do as you would be done by 135 

To the Boys 147—T wo Apprentices 155 
Consequence of a Falsehood 150 

Chasing Butterflies 158—Stealing Honey 162 
True Duncan and the Cat 162—Influence 175 
Way to be Revenged 166—Light Reading 171 
Apprentices 179—I can’t Stop 182 

Squirrel Hunter 187—What is a lie 194 
Quarrelsome Children 190—Polite Girl 206 
Honesty is the best Policy 203 





NURSERY. 


Madam Guion 3—Blind Arthur 11 

Fishes, Lambs and Saw Mill 14 

Obedient Boy 19—Little James 22 

Iowa Indians 26—Child and Gold 39 
Handsome is that handsome does 30 

Unkind Children 43—Little Ann 47 

Boy that nobody wanted 50—Maurice 55 
This World 58—Praying Baby 63 

Fly and Flower 66—Walk to the Fields 74 
Julia and Flowers 78—Kind Sister 82 

Sulky Temper 86—Deep Wounds 86 

It does not look well 90—Tiresome Season 95 
Tree that never fades 99—Harvest Moon 102 
What is a Star 111—Lessons for you 119 
Emma and the Violets 127 

The Ark 135—Little Girl and Rain 139 

Birth Day 142—The Pet Lamb 146 

The Spider 151—Don’t plague her 154 

The Hobby Horse 154—Keep your temper 159 
The Discussion 166—Aunt Becca 171 
Almond Blossom 179—The Eclipse 183 


‘The Spring under the Chestnut tree 190 


Everything goes wrong 195—Little Alec 206 
Little Henry’s Choice 199 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Humanity of a Bear 6—The Ant 18 

Battle with a Tigress 11 

The Orang Outang 14—An Indian Dog 27 
New England Dog 27—My Brother’s Pet 34 
The Quail 39—The Cuckoo 47 

Use of Peacock’s Tail 43—Lion Incident 59 
Conflict with a Shark 63—Sagacity of a Dog 67 
Encounter witha Serpent 71—The Eagle 75 
Monkey’s Memory 79—Incident with a Moral 86 
Harry and his Dog 91—Hawk Story 103 
Knowledge of Animals 98—Otters 143 


_ Anecdote of a’Lion 103 


Bears in White Mountains 107 

Curious Facts in Nature 115 

Instinct of the Deer 123—Wolf Story 146 
Adventures with Alligators 131 

Ingenuity of Birds 143 

Tame Squirrel 151—Ants, Moth 155 

Leopard 163—Birds Charmed 167 

Story of a Cat 171—Tactics among Birds 171 
Intelligent Elephant 175—Alligator’s Nest 186 


Black Snakes 186—A strange et 191 


Dog Story 191—Sagacity of a Dog 195 
Wild Flowers 198—Bear Story 207 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Learn while you may 7—Hint toS. 8. Teach. 10 
Gov. Briggs and 8. Schools 14 

Young Cnristian 19—Apples of Gold 23 

Lend a hand there 27—T'rue Nobleman 54 
Encouragement for S.S. Teacher 51 

Revival in Hungary 55—Two sisters 59 . 
Teach one thing at a time 63—Heathen Boy 63 
Scripture Knowledge 67—S. S. Teacher 83 

8. Scholar Drowned 79—Reward for a lie 87 
Parents and Bible Classes 91 

Dialogue on 8. 8.95 

emp on Forgiveness 99 

Boy that saved his Father 103 

I cannot leave my Class 119 

The stranger’s visit 126—Little school girls 143 
Teaching Children to think 151 

Story for New Year 155—The S. S. lesson 170 
Pictures of teachers 159—Blind Children 179 
Worthy of Imitation 170 

George snd William 183 

Happy Death of alittle Girl 195 

Warning to the Unwary 206 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Visit the Poor 7—True Charity 19 

Law against killing Children 15 

Chinese School 23—The Circus 54 
Peggy and one pound note 31 

Not rich but generous31 

Religious Mutes 35—The Collegian 51 
Drowning Boy 58—Rag Bag 70 

Story of the Cholera 63 

Old Chairs at Interest 66 

Steamboat Incident 75 

Something in Return 78 

Farmer and Beggar 82 

London Boy 87—Hottentot Boy 87 

Letter from India 91—I want a Bible 103 
Procuring a Bible 99—The Beggar 119 
Gratitude for Bible 103—Five Peaches 151 
Seamstress and Minister 107 

Kindness the best punishment 110 

Help the Poor 127 

Power of an Old Bible 135 

What is Benevolence 146 

Sacrifice of a little Girl 155 

Lesson of Kindness 159—Charlotte 163 
Feeding the Hungry 171—Ragged School 175 
Have I done my Duty 179 

Where there’s a Will there’s a Way 182 
The Boy that did Good 194 

Child Colporteur 199—Kate Dunning 202 


LEARNING. 


Girard College 35—Visit to Grandfather’s 78 
Boy who ate his school money 83 

Two school boys 94—College Lark 103 

The Day’s three rules 115 

Female Education 123—Use of Learning 139 
Short Letters 147, 150, 155, 166, 183 

Good Boy getting his lesson 166 

Sleigh Ride 187 


DESCRIPTIVE. 
Visit to St. Helena 54 
Optical Illusion 99—Trip by Balloon 107 
Uncle Sam 135—High Head 147 





—————_— 


EDITORIAL. 


Volume Twenty-three 4—Jeptha’s Vow 8 

How to be a Christian 4 

Letters to the Editor 8, 28, 44, 76, 136, 148 
156, 160, 168, 172, 180, 188, 196, 202, 904 ’ 

Spring Morning 12—May-day in Roxbury 12 

Juvenile Temperance Festival 12 

Book of Memory 16—Copp’s Hill 19 

Boston Forty years ago 20 

Family Dialogue 24, 28 

Boston Common 32—Card playing 36 

Boston and its environs 32 

Turning the Grindstone 36 

Plagiarism 36—The Fountain 40 

Summer of Life 40—Brother and Sister 48 

Town life and Country life 52 

Independence 56—Tragical End 60 

Homeward Bound 64—Unkind Sister 64 


Poor Widow 68—T wo Thousand Dollars 68 


Description of a Storm 72 

Visit to a State Prison 76 

Something Cheering 76 

Influence of Music 80 

Cause of High Postage 80 

Instinct of Animals 84 

Harvest Pears 88—Smiles 88 

Missionary Meeting 92—Lake Champlain 96 

Missionary Stories 96, 100, 104, 108 

Cowper’s Dream 100—Lovell’s Fight 108 

pores in Vermont 104—Falling Leaf 112 

Old School House 116 

Little Girl and Pet Fishes 116 

Christian Home 120—Scene in Boston 120 

Bible Panorama 124—Lost Traveller 124 

Anecdotes of the Indians, 128, 132 

Good and Bad Reading 128 

Thacher’s Island 136—Snow Storm 128 

Anecdotés of Early Times 140 

Summer Scene 141—Mission School 144 

David’s Heart smote Him 144 

View of Heathenism 148—Coasting 148 

Patriarch’s Cemetery 152 

Going to the Concert 152 

Morning Dream 156 

Short Stories for Children 156, 168, 192, 19€, 
199, 204, 207 

Amiability 160—Sincerity 164 

Winter Sea Coast 168 

Burial of Jacob 172 

Tale of Ancient Times 176 

Short Sermon 176 

Lesson of the Seasons 180 

Washington Monument 184 

He did not Think 184 

Whipple’s Dissolvipg Views 184, 196 

Adventurous Sailors 188 

Hope and Memory 188 

Indian History 192 

New Alms House, Boston 200 

Trial for Murder 203 

Volume Twenty-four 207 


PARENTAL. 


Too Busy 3—A Desperate Case 14 

Losing One’s Temper 22—My Mother 34 
Mother’s last Lesson 47—Politeness 55 
Idol Worship and Siam 47 

Early Impressions 51—Empty Cradle 63 
Memory of Children 59—Way to Conquer 71 
Story fora Wet Day 67 a 
Funeral Sermon 75—Obedient to Parents 79 
Mother’s Influence 83—Mother’s Love 79 
Mary Pierce and Mother 83 

Duty of Mothers 87—Father’s Neglect 91 
Dead Mother Speaking 95 

Mother’s Comfort 98—Discipline 111 

Do you pray for your Son 103 

Right for its own sake 107 

old Gordon and his Laddies 107 

Prayer Answered 115 

My mother never lies 115 

Unnatural Children 119 

Scene by a Death Bed 123 

Correct Taste in Children 123 

An Incident witha Moral 126 

Daughter’s Regrets 131—Clock of Life 135 
Truant Player Punished 143 

What o’clock is it 146 

Affecting Illustration 155 

Three Loving Sisters 159 

The Father 167—Beautiful Sketch 175 
Faith Insures the blessing, 179 

The Mother’s Rock 187 

I have athought for that Child 190 
Inconsistency 195—Prayerless Home 198 


OBITUARY. 


The Rose Bush 47—George Abbott 100 
Charles Francis Drake 56 

Child who died and lived again 59 

Child not afraid to die 62 

Death of a.little Girl 75 

Step from the Altar to the Tomb 79 

Thrice Dead 107—Prairie Funeral 83 

Ann D. Walker 130 

Fatal use of Fire Arms 138 

Happy Death ofa little Girl 143 

Graves of Three Sisters 150 

Armenian Burial Ground 159 

Death of my Friend 179—Little George 186 
Child not afraid to Die 182 — 

Fatal Accident 191—I am going Home 195 
Reflections on the Death of a Cousin 203 











YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXIII. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
Odd Numbers for several years back, ver} 
suitable for Rewards in Sabbath Schools 
may be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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